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framed on this hackneyed topic. All who have 
given the matter any serious thought, come to the 
conclusion that the chief reform will consist in 
the appointment of a public ‘prosecutor acting 


DEALING WITH CRIMINALS. 


For a number of years, there has been a growing 
opinion in England that there is something 
seriously wrong in the method of prosecuting real | in the interests of the state. Without that, little 
or alleged criminals. The whole thing seems to| need be attempted. The project of appoint- 
be a system of delay, worry, and confusion. | ing a public prosecutor does not, however, com- 
So bad, indeed, that many who suffer injuries| mend itself to some well-meaning individuals. 
will rather put up with them in silence than | They imagine it may lead to despotic authority, 
incur the trouble of prosecuting. In cases of or at all events to jobbery and corruption. Cer- 


| ceedings being faithfully narrated in the news- 


suspected murder or homicide, what laborious | 
proceedings to get at the truth! The object 
appears to be to furnish as much amusement as 
possible for those who are fond of sensational 
reading. In the first place, we have a public 
examination of witnesses by the coroner, carried 
on perhaps for several weeks, every day’s pro- 


papers. As if that were not enough, the subject 
is similarly dealt with by a magistrate, the news- 
papers again taking care to report all that takes 
place. Occasionally, the coroners and magistrates 
take a different view of matters, and the case 
seems to be getting into a dead-lock. At length, 
it gets on somehow. If it be a desperately 
bad case, the Treasury perhaps interferes, which 
amounts to public prosecution by a kind of side- 
wind. When people’s minds are saturated with 
ex parte evidence against the suspected individual, 
he is brought to trial, at which the ground is once 
more traversed, amidst the battling and wearisome 
speeches of lawyers, and the reporting of news- 
papers, until the more thoughtful members of 
the community are sick of the whole affair. The 
law, of course, means only fair-play; but does 
not the procedure look very like a job for the 
benefit of somebody or other? Can it be denied 
that the repetition of so much that is loathsome 
concerning crime must have a certain damaging 
effect on public morals ? 

Reform in the system of prosecuting offences 
has often been considered by English lawyers 
whose means of living do not depend on fees. 


It has been considered again and again by parlia- 


tainly, it would be attended by some expense. 
As the Scotch system of public prosecution is 
frequently referred to, we shall attempt a brief 
account of it for general information. We may 
not say anything new, yet it may be new to 
many of our readers; at least, it may help to 
allay prejudices. 

All crimes whatsoever are a matter of public 
prosecution in Scotland. Private individuals suf- 
fering injury are not precluded from prose- 
cuting the alleged offender. But, practically, no 
such thing as private prosecution is heard of, 
nor of being bound over to prosecute. <A 
crime is reckoned to be an offence against 
the state, not against the individual, and its 
prosecution accordingly belongs to a state officer 
who undertakes all the trouble, expense, and 
responsibilities in sifting out and punishing 
offences. The head officer charged with this 
function is the Lord Advocate, who prosecutes 
for the public interest in the name and behalf 
of Her Majesty. The Lord Advocate is always 
chosen from the Faculty of Advocates, among 
whom he must be of a certain number of years’ 
standing. His appointment is by the Crown; 
and looking to his multifarious duties, he would 
need to be a man noted for his industry and 
versatility of talent. While still, as regards civil 
cases, allowed to pursue his professional career 
at the bar, he becomes a subordinate officer of 
state, a public prosecutor, and is expected to be 
a member of parliament in the interests of the 
party to whom he owes his appointment. The 
position of the Lord Advocate is therefore a little 


ment. If we are not mistaken, a Bill has been | anomalous. It has been suggested that he — 
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be relieved of his character as general adviser for 
the Crown in Scotch affairs, and confine himself 
entirely to his duties as public prosecutor. Per- 
haps that might be advantageous; but it would 
infer the creation of something like a Secretary of 
State for Scotland, and an additional burden to 
the estimates. On the whole, things work very 
well as they are. Economy is studied. No 
complaint is heard on the subject. 

The Lord Advocate could not possibly execute 
his duties as public prosecutor without an estab- 
lishment of deputes, and a vast ramification of 
local public prosecutors throughout the country. 
He is like a commander-in-chief at the head of a 
drilled force, and with this organisation of sub- 
ordinates his office cannot be dissociated. He is 
changed with every shift of ministry; but the 
extensive corps of local subordinates go on the 
same, They are of no party. They are perennial. 
It would be absurd to think of introducing a 
public prosecutor into England without this back- 
ing of subordinates. You might as well commis- 
sion a general to take the field without an army, 
Herein lies the excellence of the Scotch system, 
and herein is the wonder how a satisfactory method 
of dealing with crime should have been going on 
for hundreds of years, while all the time England 
has been struggling in a species of legal chaos. 
The inhabitants of Scotland in the present day 
claim no merit in the system. It has come down 
to them from distant ages, and goes on from gene- 
ration to generation in smooth working order. 

To begin at the beginning. Every county in 
Scotland hasa sheriff, possessing civil and criminal 
jurisdiction. The sheriff, who is appointed by 
the Crown, is a member of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, and except in Glasgow and Edinburgh, he is 
not bound to reside permanently in his sheriffdom. 
He visits it at stated times. Latterly, owing to 
the diminution of crime and litigation, some of the 
counties have been united with others under one 
sheriff. However this may be, there is in every 
county a resident sheriff-substitute, who is gene- 
rally a member of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Practically, he is the county magistrate, always 
ready to grant warrants, and to hold civil and 
criminal courts. He does the work of a bench of 
magistrates in England; wherefore the landed 
gentry in Scotland have little or nothing to do 
with the administration of the law. The sheriff 
and his substitute manage everything; and it is 
better they should do so, for they are educated to 
the law, and are responsible Crown functionaries, 
In several counties, according to population, there 
are two, three, or more sheriffs-substitute. Lanark- 
shire, with Glasgow as a centre, has the largest 
staff. There is a growing feeling that the sheriffs- 
substitute are now qualified to do all the work, 
and that the sheriffs, their superiors, may be 
allowed to die out. With some modification, this 
is likely to ensue. 

Wherever a sheriff-substitute is situated, there 
you find a public prosecutor, styled procurator- 
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fiscal, Formerly, these officials were appointed 
by the sheriffs. They are now appointed direct 
from the Crown, though doubtless on the recom- 
mendation of the sheriff. They hold their appoint- 
ment for life, or while able for the ‘duty. These 
procurators-fiscal are almost invariably local solici- 
tors, possessing not only a knowledge of law, but a 
comprehensive knowledge of the town and dis- 
trict to which they pertain. A number of them 
act as bank-agents and agents for insurance offices. 
Some of them act as clerks to road trusts and 
so forth. By these various occupations, they are 
able to serve the Crown in the business of prosecu- 
tion at a comparatively moderate salary. In their 
duties as prosecutors, they are assisted by the 
head-constables for the district and the police 
generally. All are bound to ferret out informa- 
tion respecting the commission of offences, with 
a view to deliberate investigation. The sheriff- 
substitute is at hand to grant a warrant, and to 
preside at examinations, 

There is no coroner in Scotland. The procu- 
rator-fiscal acts as coroner for his county, town, 
or district, It is part of his duties to do so, All 
his examinations are private, or only in presence 
of the sheriff-substitute. Everything is taken 
down in writing. The person accused is invited 
to make a statement with a view to clear the 
matter up, but is informed that all he says may 
be brought in evidence against him. Until com- 
mitted for trial, he is allowed no assistance from 
solicitors. In other words, nobody at this early 
stage is permitted to interfere, so as to confound 
the ends of justice by harangues and suggestions. 
No report is furnished to newspapers, All that 
the public know is that ‘the matter is under 
the investigation of the Crown authorities,’ This 
rigorous secrecy is never complained of, except 
in cases where it would be important to make 
known as early as possible the cause of homicide ; 
as for instance, when anybody is killed by the 
falling of an old house, by conflagration, or by 
shipwreck. The withholding of prompt informa- 
tion in cases of that sort, is felt to be unnecessary 
and unjustifiable. So far, we think, the pro- 
cedure in Scotland requires amendment. Some 
years ago a great commotion was caused by the 
procurator-fiscal of Edinburgh refusing to give 
the official information he possessed regarding a 
death caused by the accidental falling of a decayed 
building. To allay the agitation, his superiors 
authorised him to communicate the required intel- 
ligence to the public. 

We mention the circumstance to shew the 
extraordinary care taken to prevent any public 
bias for or against a suspected person previous 
to trial. Sometimes there may be error in such 
punctilious solicitude. But unquestionably the 
system as a whole works satisfactorily. We never 
heard of anything like a miscarriage of justice 
arising from preliminary investigations being con- 
ducted in private, Certainly, no time is lost in 
the prosecution. When the procurator-fiscal has 
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completed his inquiry, the papers are forwarded 
for the consideration of Crown Counsel, which 
consists of the Lord Advocate with his four 
deputes, and the Solicitor-general. In ordinary 
cases, the consideration of the four deputes, or 
some of them, is sufficient to determine whether 
there are grounds for a trial or not. The matter 
may be ordered to be dropped, or ordered to be 
roceeded with in the Sheriff Court, or in the 
High Court of Justiciary. It will thus be observed 
that in Scotland there is no intermediary tribunal 
resembling a grand-jury. The thing is either 
dismissed, or is proceeded with as speedily as 
the nature of the circumstances will admit. We 
leave any one to say whether the deljberately 
considered opinion of four experienced lawyers, 
acting under official responsibility, is not likely 
to be a greater security against rashness in 
sending a case for trial, or in improperly with- 
holding it, than the hurried opinion of unskilled 
individuals who usually compose a grand-jury. 
We would speak with every respect of that vener- 
able institution, which for anything we know 
is as old as the Heptarchy; but of nothing do 
Englishmen more acutely complain than that of 
being dragged from their business to sit on grand- 
juries about things they know or care nothing 
about, and about which no time is allowed for 
consideration, The Scotch are happily spared 
this sad infliction. 

In the event of a case going to trial, the Lord 
Advocate, or one or other of his deputes, takes 
the entire duty of prosecuting without any special 
fee. They are not on piece-work, but on a recog- 
nised salary, so have no reason to spin out pro- 
ceedings. Generally, trials are got through quickly, 
at least they are not protracted beyond sah 0 i 
bounds. As shewing the degree of care taken 
throughout, it might be safe to aver that the 

roportion of convictions to prosecutions is greater 
in Scotland than in England, Such is said to be 
the case. Government, at all events, gets a good 
bargain in dealing with Scotch criminal proceed- 
ings. According to the last published accounts, 
the annual allowance to the Lord Advocate was 
L,2387 ; the Solicitor-general, L.955; and four 
depute Advocates, L.700 each. Including charges 
for crown-agent, clerks, messengers, and some 
other officials, the total outlay in the head depart- 
ment was L.11,605. The sheriffs’ accounts, includ- 
ing the charges of procurators-fiscal not paid by 
salary, amounted to L,24,000, The salaries of pro- 
curators-fiscal range from L.130 upwards, according 
to the duties to be performed. A common salary 
is L.500 or L.600 a year. In Edinburgh, including 
allowance for clerk, it is L.1250. In Glasgow, the 
sum is L.2400, The total for criminal proceedings 
is set down at L.67,588, That sum may be 
called the price which the Treasury pays annu- 
ally for public prosecution in Scotland. But 
public prosecution extends beyond Crown offi- 
cials. The magistracy of every burgh employ 
a procurator-fiscal to prosecute in the local courts, 
and who is chargeable on the funds of the corpora- 
tion, Every police establishment has a procurator- 
fiscal with a salary from the rates. 

From these explanations, it is evident that 
public prosecution is an essential part of the Scot- 
tish judicial organisation, and is reckoned indis- 
pensable. The criminal law could not go on with- 
out it. It is likewise seen that under economic 


management, the cost to the Crown of public 
prosecution in Scotland is of comparatively small 
amount, Seventy thousand pounds a year cover 
the whole, exclusive of the salaries of judges 
in the higher courts, which do not strictly 
belong to the question. We would not say the 
system is perfect; but admittedly it answers 
the purpose, and is congenial with the feel- 
ings of the people. To substitute such a system 
in England, for the present hap-hazard routine 
of private prosecution, infers wide administra- 
tive changes, Orators speak of a public pro- 
secutor being wanted for England, as if that 
were all, Not one, but hundreds of public 
prosecutors are required, Without an admini- 
strative force like that described, and on a far 
larger and more expensive scale, the attempt to 
introduce the Scotch system would have a poor 
chance of success, 

The question substantially resolves itself into 
this. Are the people of England prepared to 
encounter the probably heavy expense of public 
prosecution on the scale that would be absolutely 
required ? Besides the expense, there is the crea- 
tion of what we may call new machinery. The 
County Court judges might possibly be utilised as 
sheriffs with criminal and civil jurisdiction, which. | 
would be a step in the right direction, We could 
suggest some other changes; but the subject 
trenches beyond our sphere, 

There seems to be no doubt that as matters . 
stand England does not occupy an enviable posi- 
tion. A consciousness of this is evident in the 
attempt at codifying the criminal law. The first 
lawyers of the age tell us that in private prose- 
cution, cases are sometimes so ill got up that the 
break down, and the guilty parties are acquitted. 
Dr Douglas Maclagan, in an address on Forensic 
Medicine, delivered at Bath at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association, says that no one can be 
surprised at the way cases break down in England. 
‘The attorney acting for a private party, with 
only a limited guarantee for the repayment of 
his costs, will, according to the prudential proverb, 
not put his hand further out than he can draw 
it back with safety, and will not lead evidence 
that will be expensive, and which may entail 
a loss upon him. Medical evidence is exactl 
of the expensive kind, if fairly paid for (whic 
it generally is not), and this outlay he will natu- 
rally shirk from incurring, if he possibly can. 
The public prosecutor, who certainly ought always 
to be under strict and searching audit, is not. 
under any such considerations, and will take: 
pains to have good scientific evidence, although 
it may entail some expense on the nation. His 
official character, nay, his retention of his appoint- 
ment, may be at stake, if he do not get up his 
case thoroughly, and the auditing authorities at 
headquarters (at least such is our experience in 
Scotland) will be ready to pass his accounts when 
they see that he did what was needful to make 
good his case, and when they know that he, paid 
as he is with us , fixed salary, can have no 
object to serve in leading expensive evidence, 
excepting a desire to do his duty in vindicating 
the offended majesty of the law. Does this which 
I now complain of—the imperfect getting up of 
cases involving scientific evidence—exist now or 
not? You who, either from your personal obser- 
vation or from local newspaper reports, are con- 
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versant with the details of criminal cases occurring 
in your neighbourhoods, can answer this question 
better than I can; but this I can say, that, far 
as I am from the seats of English assizes, I 
every now and then see cases which prove to 
me that, in respect of calling medical evidence, 
criminal cases are most imperfectly conducted.’ 
Enough has been said to ventilate a subject of 
great national concern, and we leave it for general 
consideration. Ww. C. 


YOUNG LORD PENRITH. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—A SUDDEN JOURNEY. 


Str Luctus Larpent, after he left Maud at the 
door of Llosthuel Court, sauntered off in a con- 
dition of offended dignity. He played his part 
pretty well, although an irate lover ought, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the stage, to stalk, and not 
to saunter, so long as his fair kinswoman was in 
sight. Then he lit a cigar, strolled round to the 
stables, and relieved his hurt spirit by telling the 
deferential head-groom that his mother’s gray 
carriage-horses, and bay carriage-horses, and the 
cob, and the pony, and the hack, were a set of 
heavy-heeled, clumsy, greasy-fetlocked animals, fit 
to plough perhaps, or to drag a butcher's cart, 
but simply a disgrace to the stable in which they 
were harboured, and to the lazy duffers who pre- 
tended to rub them down. Having said which, 
with sundry expletives, he flung away his cigar, 
and rambled off to the house and his own rooms. 
Sir Lucius’s comforts had been studied at Llos- 
thuel as those of few sons, without ‘encumbrances,’ 
are ; and it was in a deep armchair, before a crisply 
blazing fire, in the snuggest of apartments, hung 
round with rods and guns and trophies of the 
chase, that the baronet pondered, amidst the fra- 
grant fumes of Turkish tobacco, on the next step 
that it behoved him to take. 

‘That fisherman fellow,’ he said at length, 
through half-closed lips, as the blue curls of 
smoke soared upwards: ‘I must get rid of him 
somehow. He’s just the fellow—confound him ! 
—to seem romantic, and gallant, and interesting— 
in the eyes of a girl. If it wasn’t for her money 
—or rather for her land’—— Then came a 
pause. 

‘A man must marry, I suppose, sooner or later ; 
ay, more than once if necessary, he continued, 
almost argumentatively; ‘and where there is so 
much to be got by it, I should say sooner. But 
the fisherman fellow! I must get him put out 
in the cold, one way or other. He has the Fiend’s 
own luck, always shewing up in some picturesque 
fashion! It’s not safe to have a beggar who looks 
like the “Banished Lord” in old Sir Joshua’s 
picture, always dangling about one’s fiancée— 
especially when, as he pretends, he once saved 
her life. Let us see!’ 

Sir Lucius took counsel of the fumes of Turkish 
tobacco and of the glowing caverns in the brisk 
coal-fire, and presently exclaimed, with a start 
in his chair: ‘Think I’ve got it! Think I 
have! Sam, my groom of last year—and Sam 


I should hope is in the Penitentiary by this, only 
that so clever a scoundrel is sure of a ticket-of- 
leave—told me all about the buyer of my bay 
horse, Highland Fling, that I sent over to be 
sold for what the beast would fetch at Tregunnow 
Fair. A chap they called Swart bought hin— 
Swart, or the Black Miller of Pen-something. 
“Highland Fling won't kick him out of the 
saddle, Sir Lucius,” said Sam ; as indeed the brute 
had done to Sam and self only too often. And 
he told me too what he’d heard in the public- 
house about this man Swart, and how, town-bred 
as he was, Swart was able to buy him at one price 
and sell him at another, as it were. “I felt, sir, 
as if he were the Londoner, and I the bumpkin,” 
said Sam. This Swart, it seems to me, is the 
very fellow I’m looking for.’ 

And Sir Lucius presently dressed, and went 
down to dinner on excellent terms with himself 
and with the world, so convinced was he that 
in the person of Ralph Swart he had chanced 
upon a villain of an exceptionally dark dye and 
quick intelligence, no doubt amenable, as villains 
should be, to the persuasions of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, And Sir Lucius was no longer with- 
out the means to pay its just and marketable 
price for convenient rascality. He was no longer 
impecunious. His mother, perhaps by way of 
bounty, and perhaps by way of smart-money in 
the affair of fis thorny courtship, had given him 
a cheque for a hundred and fifty pounds. He 
could afford to spend part of it in getting rid of 
the detested fisherman, whom his mother’s incom- 
prehensible infatuation about a mere boatman, 
who had done an act of mere pluck, had enabled 
to be a stumbling-block in his path. 

The next morning Sir Lucius had slipped out 
of the house at an hour for him preposterously 
early, leaving word with his demure valet, who 
did not in the least respect or believe his master, 
but who repeated his words to the echo and with 
the earnestness of conviction, that he had gone to 
see about some shooting. Now shooting is, in the 
opinion of ladies, an inexplicable but traditionary 
amusement, for the sake of which gentlemen will 
go anywhere or do anything, and therefore Sir 
Lucius felt tolerably certain that the Dowager 
would easily accept this excuse for his prompt 
journey from Llosthuel Court. 

It was but a slow train that stopped at 
Tregunnow station, one’ at which none but slow 
trains ever did stop, and which had first been 
built for the convenience of its contiguity to 
mines, not as yet exhausted or abandoned in 
sheer despair, hard by. And Treport itself is 
not, as we are already aware, on a railway. Sir 
Lucius had nearly an hour’s drive in a pair-horse 
fly from the Rose and Crown before he reached the 
nearest point whence he could be conveyed by 
train to Tregunnow. And very weary did his 
impatient spirit find it, when at length the slow 
little caravan came meekly up to the draughty 
platform, where he stood awaiting it, that quiet 
crawl to the place for which he had taken his 
ticket. It quite contradicted his previous notions 
of railway travel. His recollections were all of 
the rushing express, the obsequious porters and 
accommodating guard, the snug corner-seat secured 
by a judicious fee, the sliding off of the train from 
the concrete platform, as if impelled by smoothly 
acting clockwork, and then the thunder and snort- 
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ing breath of the steam-horse once fairly on his 
mettle. But this was dreadful, this sojourn alone 
in a mildewed first-class carriage that smelt as 
damp and looked as cheerful as a family vault, 
this pottering pace, these eternal stoppages at 
absurd little holes of places to which nobody 
could by any possibility want to go; and it was 
a relief indeed when Tregunnow was reached. 

‘Boy!’ said Sir Lucius, addressing himself to 
one of a group of urchins playing the world-old 
game which the Romans called Pallus, and we 
style hop-scotch, outside the paling of the miser- 
able little station—‘ I want to be shewn the way 
to one Swart’s—Mr Swart’s—a miller, I believe— 
near here. And I'll give you half-a-crown for 
your trouble.’ 

The boys all touched their caps, and stared 
somewhat blankly at one another. Had they 


been boys born east of the Celtic far-western | 
counties, they would have sniggled mutually, but | 


as it was, they were quite serious. 

‘ Muster Swart!’ said the one specially addressed. 

‘The Black Miller—up at Pen Mawth!’ said 
another. 

There was no great anxiety, even for the guerdon 
of gealngpne seem, among the urchins, to go near 
an ogre’s castle such as the Mill of Death, gar- 
risoned by such a master as the Black Miller. 
There was among the juvenile population of 
Tregunnow a superstitious aversion to the place, 
fostered by, but independent of, the sentiments 
which Mr Ralph Swart’s reputation inspired, 
Still, it was broad daylight, and half-a-crown has 
subtle temptations for those who fare, like Lazarus, 
wretchedly every day, and know the difference 
which five unexpected sixpences would make in 
the resources of the commissariat. ‘I’ll go, sir!’ 
said the eldest of the hop-scotch players ; and under 
the guidance of this boy Sir Lucius set out. 

It was not a long walk that lay before the 
baronet ; but all roads that are travelled for the 
first time are apt to appear interminable to an 
impatient spirit, and at anyrate the way was 
rough, the country wild and bleak, and the weather 
disagreeable. There was a chilly breeze, damp 
as well as cold, that swept over the uplands, and 
the brooding clouds that overshadowed the earth 
seemed fraught with more than a shower. Sir 
Lucius, as he Sper his way amidst the stones and 
ruts, muttered anything rather than complimen- 
tary comments on Cornwall, the climate, and the 

eneral aspect of the mining district in which he 
ound himself. He was young and agile, and 
should have made nothing of such a walk as that 
from Tregunnow Station to Pen Mawth; but he 
did make much ofit. He hated walking. With a 
un, and in the company of sportsmen superior to 
imself in rank and fortune, pedestrian exercise 
was at the worst an endurable evil, but under 
existing circumstances it was odious, 

‘What do you call that hill, boy?’ he demanded 
tartly of his young guide. 

‘Pen Mawth, sir,’ was the answer, somewhat 
deprecatingly uttered, for all manner of weird 
stories were yet believed as to the gloomy moun- 
tain which bore a name so ominous, 

‘And what does that mean in your Cornish 
jargon, or does it mean anything?’ asked Sir 

ucius; but he did not get any reply. On he 
walked, nearer and nearer to the Hill of Death. 
He caught a glimpse of the ruined castle of the 


Montmorts just before he entered the glen near 
the head of which the mill stood. The country 
around him had a sad and solitary aspect. <A few 
sheep—rawboned, unimproved specimens of the 
ovine genus, such as Boadicea may have owned, 
and which seemed to unite the possession of the 
maximum of bone to that of the minimum of 
flesh, were cropping whatever they could find 
among the stubbles on the wind-swept hill-side, 
as he passed. Scarcely a human form was visible, 
even in that unfenced region, where the eye could 
range so far. 

Presently the baronet’s attention was attracted 
by the sight of sundry gaping gulfs, and a larger 
number of tiny holes, some in banks, others in 
depressions of the ground, near which lay, in one 
or two cases, a heap of boarding and brattice-work 
and broken windlasses, mouldering away under 
the long-continued assault of rain and damp, 
- covered with green mould and buff-coloured 
ungi, 

‘Them be the Wheals, master,’ said the boy, in 
answer to an inquiry. Sir Lucius had been long 
enough in Cornwall to know what a Wheal meant, 
and he looked with a careless contempt at the 
abandoned shafts of mines, of which his grand- 
father, old Joseph Larpent, would have spoken 
with respect, so thriving in his younger days had 
been the dead-and-gone industry, amidst the 
wrecks and relics of which the young baronet 
was now passing. 

‘Folks don’t care to walk here overly much 
after dark,’ said the young guide, ‘acause of 
the shafts. Easy to go down one on them, if 
ye miss path.—Here be the Black Miller’s, he 
added, as the mill came in view. Sir Lucius felt 
his flagging spirits revive as he paid and dis- 
wieed tae boy; and then he knocked long and 
vigorously at the door of Ralph Swart’s melan- 
choly dwelling. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—DOING BUSINESS. 


Sir Lucius Larpent, standing at the Black 
Miller’s door, and knocking impatiently, until the 
noise awoke the sullen echoes of the glen, pre- 
sently had the satisfaction of hearing the bolts 
rattle back from their sockets, and the large key 
turning in the lock. Then the door was opened 
with a jerk, and the Black Miller himself, gloomy 
and defiant, stood in the doorway. He started 
perceptibly as his eyes rested on the figure of 
the baronet. Manifestly, it was not such a one 
as Sir Lucius whom he had expected to see. 

‘Who, in the name of mischief, are you?’ 
growled the Black Miller. , 

‘Mr Swart, I presume?’ said Sir Lucius, with 
a slight bow. ‘Well, Mr Swart, I have come 
from a distance, from Treport in fact, on purpose 
to speak with you on a matter of—business.’ 

The Black Miller eyed the young baronet very 
narrowly from beneath his beetling brows. ‘ You 
don’t look much as if you wanted to buy meal, 
nor yet like a farmer bringing grain to grind,’ 
he said shortly. ; 

‘Perhaps I may bring grist, though of a different 
kind, to the mill” responded Sir Lucius, with 
a half-careless laugh, but a knowing look. 

It was many a year, probably, since any one 
had ventured to jest with the Black Miller, and 
for a moment that formidable personage stared at 
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the visitor with the dull anger of a bull disturbed 
in his pasture, and meditating a charge with 
lowered ~— He thought better of it however, 
and said sullenly: ‘You may come in” And 
Sir Lucius accepted this gracious invitation to 
enter; although a minute later, as he heard the 
scrooping of the rusty bolts, and the clicking of 
the heavy key as it turned in the lock, he felt 
anything but satisfaction at the idea that he was 
shut in, in company with so grim a host. 

‘And what may your pleasure be with me, 
young gentleman ?’ demanded the Black Miller, 
seating himself on one of the rush-bottomed 
chairs, and roughly signing to his visitor to take 
another. ‘I am a busy man,’ he added, ‘and 
with me business means business. In the first 
place, I shall want your name.’ 

‘My name, hey ?’ returned the baronet. It had 
not till then suggested itself to his imagination 
that he should have to reveal his identity to the 
man on whom he chose to look as a serviceable 
instrument in his schemes. ‘Does that signify, 
so long as I can pay for what I want ?’ 

‘It signifies very much to me, young sir,’ 
replied the Black Miller frowningly. ‘It has 
never been my habit to deal with masked cus- 
tomers. I like to see those who chaffer with 
me, face to face. If our talk is to go any further, 
I must have your name.’ 

This was very disagreeable, and Sir Lucius felt 
it to be so, He was not the first employer who 
has sought for a tool, and then discovered that 
the implement had too sharp an edge to be 
handled with impunity. But he had gone too far 
to recede, so he determined to abandon his 
incognito as gracefully as he could. 

‘My name is Larpent; I am Sir Lucius Larpent,’ 
he said haughtily. 

‘Ah! Sir Lucius Larpent? Yes; there is a look 
of your grandfather about you, my young gentle- 
man, though you are well enough, and he was 
as ugly as sin—or as myself,’ said Ralph Swart 
coolly. 

‘Upon my word, you are a plain speaker, 
rejoined the baronet, with a forced laugh. He 
did not quite know whether it was not incumbent 
upon him to resent this irreverent description of 
his ancestor; but the Black Miller was by no 
means the sort of person with whom it was 
prudent to quarrel, so he preferred to treat the 
obnoxious words as harmless. ‘You seem to know 
something of my family,’ he said cautiously. 

‘I have seen your grandfather, old Mr Joseph 
Larpent. I have seen your mother too, Sir 
Lucius ; and I have heard a good deal of you 
and yours,’ replied the Black Miller, weighing, so 
it seemed, every word. ‘Folks will talk, you 
know. The queer thing is, that you should come 
to me.’ 

‘Well, people, as you say yourself, will talk, 
and I have heard of you too, as having a shrewd 
brain and a resolute character” answered Sir 
Lucius, with affected geniality. ‘My groom, Sam, 
who sold you a horse that I daresay he told you 
was mine, sang your praises pretty loudly as a 
good judge of horse-flesh and a bold rider’ 

‘Lucky for me that I was!’ muttered Ralph 
Swart, with a grin of self-satisfaction. ‘You sent 
that brute to the fair, young gentleman, as careless 
of whether he broke some greenhorn’s neck or not, 
as some men are of the mischief to result from the 


bad half-crown they pass away. I’ve got him still. 
It takes me two years—three sometimes—to wear 
out the screws I buy. But you did not come all 
the way to Pen Mawth to discuss bygone bargains 
for vicious horses with me, Ralph Swart. What 
do you want ?’ 

‘I want, said Sir Lucius, with an assumed 
frankness that might have deceived a less pro- 
found student of human nature than the grim 
tenant of the Mill of Death—‘I want your advice 
—your help—in getting rid of a fellow—an impu- 
dent adventurer—who has somehow wormed him- 
self into my mother’s good graces, and whom her 
mistaken kindness has foisted into a position, in 
our own neighbourhood too, a great deal too 
good for him. A more presuming beggar,’ added 
the baronet, waxing warm as the catalogue of 
Hugh’s offences forced itself upon his mind, ‘I 
never had the ill-luck to meet with,’ 

‘And who may the presuming beggar be? and 
what has he done?’ asked the Black Miller 
curtly. ‘When you go to a doctor, you know 
you must tell him the symptoms, if you hope for 
a cure.’ 

‘Well, rejoined Sir Lucius, rattling the gold 
charms that tinkled on his watch-guard, ‘ there 
is no great mystery about the beginning of the 
affair. The fellow I speak of was a fisherman—a 
beggarly boatman, beside a Welsh lake, who let out 
pleasure-boats for hire. My two young brothers 
and a young lady, a cousin of ours, went for a 
sail, and the boat’was sete through the con- 
founded carelessness of the elder boatman, Ashton, 
who’—— 

‘Ashton!’ The Black Miller could not repress 
the exclamation, though he bit his lip afterwards, 
as if vexed with himself. 

‘Heard the story, then ?’ inquired Sir Lucius, 
‘There’s a deal of gossip about, and most likely 
it has reached your ears that old Ashton was 
drowned—and serve him right, since it was all his 
fault from the first—and that the younger of the 
scoundrels made-believe to save Maud’s—I mean 
my cousin, Miss Stanhope’s life. My mother took, 
as ladies will, you know, a romantic view of the 
situation, and—and’—— 

‘I think I know the rest, said the Black Miller 
briefly. ‘Lady Larpent, who can do pretty much 
as she likes, Treport way, gave the young man a 
steamer to command, or got him appointed, which 
is the same thing, I take it. All this, of course, 
is known to all who lend an ear to common gossip. 
Rumour, in the days of the Elizabethan stage, 
was painted “full of tongues,” and very sen- 
sibly. 

‘ Holloa !? exclaimed the baronet, He was not 
himself very well read, or much of a bookworm ; 
but he had not been able to escape some touch of 
culture, and the notion that the savage recluse 
before him was an educated man came upon him 
as a startling revelation. He looked more closel 
than before at Ralph Swart, and as he looked, 
there started up in his mind the wild fancy that 
he had seen the man himself long ago. The voice 
of the Black Miller recalled him from this appa- 
rently groundless reverie. 

‘All this time, Sir Lucius, he said, ‘ you have 
not come to the point, or told me what you wish 
me to do, or why you are so anxious to be rid 
of this youngster. Is it because of Miss Maud 
Stanhope ?’ 
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Sir Lucius winced, and a little colour rose to 
his sallow cheek ; but he put the best face pos- 
sible on the matter, and glibly enough admitted 
that the Black Miller’s conjecture was not wide of 
the mark. Miss Stanhope was of a generous, and 
perhaps sentimental disposition—so her kinsman 
said—and it was well to remove from the neigh- 
bourhood an artful and intriguing upstart like 
that fisherman fellow. Could Mr Swart, who was 
justly reputed the longest-headed man in West 
Cornwall, contrive to make Treport too hot to 
hold Hugh Ashton? ‘If so’—— 

‘IT don’t work gratis!’ interrupted the Black 
Miller dryly. 

For this the baronet was prepared; and he 
said so. A hundred pounds were at Mr Swart’s 
disposal, could he but see his way to the successful 
completion of the business in hand, 

Half down, half when the job is finished ?’ 
asked the Black Miller, as if he had been speaking 
of the most commonplace of transactions. 

‘Certainly! Half to be paid in advance,’ re- 
joined Sir Lucius, jingling a number of sovereigns 
that he carried in his pocket. The Black Miller’s 
eyes glowed like carbuncles, 

‘Then tell down the fifty yellowboys on this 
table!’ he said decisively, slapping down his 
heavy hand upon the table in question with an 
energy that startled the baronet ; ‘and while you 
count them, I will tell you, Sir Lucius, that 
you’ve come to the right shop. I hate the young 
chap—never mind why—and I know perhaps a 
thing or two about his past life—but never mind 
what! You leave it all to me. The Western 
Maid will have a new captain pretty soon. You 
leave it all to me !’ 

No explanation could be drawn from Ralph 
Swart; but the ferocious confidence with which the 
man spoke, and the earnestness of his manner, 
impressed Sir Lucius in spite of himself; and he 
allowed the Black Miller to sweep up the glittering 
gold pieces into the hollow of his huge hand, to 
count them heedfully over, and to deposit them in 
a weasel-skin purse, carefully secured with a string, 
which he thrust back into an inner pocket. 

‘Fifty more, by cheque, when Hugh Ashton 
makes tracks ?’ said the Black Miller. 

‘Certainly,’ said Sir Lucius; ‘but ’>—— 

‘Leave it all to me!’ returned the other autho- 
ritatively. ‘Is ita bargain? Well then, done!’ 
And he held out his hand. By birth and tradi- 
tions Sir Lucius Larpent was a gentleman, and he 
hesitated to put his hand into that of the ruffian 
before him. The Black Miller noted this, and 
scowled darkly. 

Sir Lucius took the proffered hand. ‘ Done, 
then !’ he said, ‘with feigned heartiness. 

The Black Miller wrung the baronet’s white 
fingers in a grip so hard that the rings bruised 
the flesh, then let the hand drop. ‘ Youshall hear 
news of me, young gentleman!’ he said; and Sir 
Lucius gladly took his leave, and seemed to breathe 
more freely when the bolts were withdrawn and 
the door opened, and he was out once more in the 
free air and on his way to Tregunnow. As he 
descended the glen he looked back, and saw the 
darkling figure of the Black Miller standing at his 
door, as though watching him ; but a few steps 
more and he was out of sight. Through rain and 
mire he made his solitary way back to the station, 
and after a few minutes saw the welcome train 


— 


that was to bear him homewards come panting 
down the line. He reached Llosthuel Court in 
time for a late dinner, and without having aroused 
any suspicions as to the nature of his errand. 


SOME QUEER INDUSTRIES. 


In No. 770 of Chambers’s Journal, for 28th Sep- 
tember 1878, an account was given of some of the 
curious phases of industrial life in Paris, and 
particularly among those engaged in purveying 
food and drink to the poorer classes. The sub- 
ject will bear continuation, as only a few of the 
ingenious methods of getting a living were touched 
upon; while moreover, they read us a useful 
lesson as to the necessity for regarding little 
things, in which the French are singularly apt. 

Thrift and a hatred of waste are leading char- 
acteristics of the French workman ; and, however 
small his wages, he invariably contrives to save out 
of them; an example which our British artisans 
ought not to be too proud to follow. Probably no 
more determined struggle for existence was ever 
shewn than in the case of a well-known Paris 
character, Chapellier by name, whose ingenuity 
was as amusing as his perseverance was praise- 
worthy. Father Chapellier, as he was called, was 
in his young days a soldier, who had fought at 
Waterloo under the old Napoleon, and who, tired 
of the army, had obtained his discharge, and come 
to Paris, where he found that his military life 
stood him in very little service in procuring for 
him his daily meal. So he looked about him for 
the readiest trade which a man without money or 
friends could take up, and began his new life in 
the humble capacity of a mudlark, which in the 
days of old Paris was often a not unsuccessful 

rofession. Most of the streets in those times, 
esides being excessively narrow, had a broad 
gutter running down the middle, into which dis- 
appeared not only the legitimate drainings and 
slops of the neighbouring houses, but also articles 
of more or less value; and it was by fishing in 
these troubled waters that the ravageurs—as the 
Parisians nicknamed them—obtained spoils enough, 
in the shape of bits of old iron and brass, and 
occasionally coin, to get bread and cheese. In 
very wet weather, when the gutter became a 
deepish stream, they varied their occupation by 
carrying a block of wood, which, for a sou, was 
used asa rough and ready bridge for those who 
were afraid of wetting their feet. 

The gallant old soldier did not stick very long 
to the ravageur’s trade, being ashamed that his old 
comrades in arms should encounter him, and per- 
haps criticise his humble calling. He obviated 
this unpleasantness by getting a berth in the 
establishment of a large wholesale chiffonnier. 
Now, as many of our readers know, a Paris 
chiffonnier is a person of some importance, who 
may be seen nightly exercising his profession 
when other people are thinking of going to bed. 
Armed with a long-pronged stick, a lantern, and 
a basket on his shoulders, he rapidly makes his 
way by the side of the pavement, keeping 
a sharp look-out on every waif and stray, from 
rags upwards, Whatever he thinks worth pre- 
serving, he singles out with his prong, and tosses 
it into his basket with something of the action 
of a haymaker scattering a haycock. Pro- 
perty of very considerable value has often come 
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into the possession of the chiffonnier, though 
rags are the ostensible objects of his gropings. 
The true chiffonnier confines himself to collecting 
the odds and ends of Paris waste; but there is 
necessarily a branch of the trade which sorts the 
collection and sells it to the proper parties, and 
in so doing, gives employment to a good many 
men and women, who are called ¢rilleurs. A 
wretched life it must be; for not only are the 
wages of the lowest, but the atmosphere in which 
the workers live is pestiferous. Twelve hours a 
day in the midst of an olla podrida of rags, 
bones, and skins, all in a state of ferment or decay, 
must be a severe trial to any human being ; much 
more so to one who had been brought up in 
the open air, like Chapellier, whose only consola- 
tion was, that he was engaged in a place where 
he was pretty certain not to meet with anybody 
who knew him. 

For six months or so he worked on as a trilleur, 
until at last the unsavoury occupation was too 
much for him, and he was obliged to go into 
hospital. This however, was a turning-point in 
his life; for in the next bed to him was a patient 
who had been in the employ of a large poultry- 
rearer, and whose particular duty it was to feed 
the young fowls and pigeons, or rather to fatten 
them. Ina moment of confidence he enlightened 
Chapellier as to how the thing was done—namely 
by filling his mouth with grain and peas, opening 
the beak of the young birds and blowing the food 
down their cesophagus ; a simple thing, but uncom- 
monly monotonous and fatiguing, when two or 
three hundred had to be fed in an hour. Toa 
certain extent, by the way, this process may be 
seen in operation at the Zoological Gardens in the 
Bois de Boulogne, where large numbers of poultry 
are daily fed mechanically, although in this instance 
the feeder uses a pipe or squirt worked by a 
treadle. 

In Chapellier’s time, the employment of ma- 
chinery had not yet been thought of, and he was 
quite content to use his own mouth; by which 
he gained about forty sous a day. But his 
inquiring spirit soon came into play. Being con- 
stantly brought in contact not only with the 
poultry but also with the poultry buyers, he noticed 
a singular feature in the trade—that in cases where 
the latter did not sell the birds straight off, they 
were always obliged to reduce their price a quarter 
or cg a a third for every day that they were 
unsold, though they might appear perfectly fresh 
to the uninitiated. But the cooks and the restau- 
rant keepers were not to be taken in by appear- 
ances ; and Chapellier found out that an unfailing 
symptom of freshness, or rather want of it, lay 
in the appearance of the feet, which were black 
and brilliant at the time of killing, but acquired a 
gray tinge, more and more pronounced as time 
went on. Turkeys’ feet shewed this pang A 
the most, and it set Chapellier thinking; the 
result of his cogitation being that he invented a 
= which, when rubbed on the legs, brought 

k the original black gloss, and completely 
erased the tell-tale date of death. Having tried 


it with success, he went the round of the poul- 
terers, who willingly promised him a small royalty 
for initiating them also; and as he was shrewd 
enough to keep his own secret, he soon found that 
the profession of bagel of poultry-legs,’ apart 
from its questiona 
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le morale, was exceedingly 


lucrative. 
finding the work increase beyond his powers of 
personally supervising it, he sold his secret to 
a friend for one thousand francs; and with this 
little capital, set off to find pastures new. (It 
may be mentioned that his successor retired, 
after many years’ practice, with a good fortune, 
which does not say very much for the freshness 
of defunct Paris poultry, or the consciences of the 
purveyors.) 

Chapellier was in some doubt what he should 
do next, whether he should set up a wine-shop 
or an eating-house ; for his experience led him 
to believe that to cater for the stomach was the 
best passport to money-making. First of 
however, he inclined to the old trade of chiffon- 


But Chapellier was ambitious, and | 


all | 


nier, and thought that if his old employer would , 


take him into partnership, it might not be a 
bad speculation ; and with this view he took his 
thousand francs with him and made his proposal. 
But he was considerably staggered when his 
ci-devant master scorned the offer, and declined 
any partner who could not introduce fifty thou- 
sand francs into the business. This only made 
Chapellier more determined than ever to have 
a hand in so good a thing; and while he was 
passing through the trilleurs’ work-place, which 
he so well remembered, a bright idea struck him. 
He noticed what a large proportion of the chif- 
fonniers’ findings consisted of scraps of bread—all 
the stale leavings of cook-shops, schools, colleges, 
hospitals, and asylums, which were thrown away 
as valueless, and carried away amongst other 
rubbish by the chiffonniers, 
well the tastes and habits of the Parisian popula- 
tion, was aware that immense quantities of rabbits 
were made into stew by the working-classes of the 
barriers, and also that this stew was dressed and 
eaten with bread-crusts (crodtons). He knew also 
that the rabbits themselves were largely fed upon 
bread-crumbs ; and he therefore conceived the idea 
of collecting, sorting, cleaning, and re-baking these 
Scraps ; feeling sure that he could make a market 
out of them. So, off he went to the restaurants 
and the cooks of the public establishments in his 
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Chapellier knowing | 


quarter and actually offered to buy and pay ready- | 


money for what they had been throwing away ; 
and this was a proposal to which the cooks, think- 
ing what a fool he was, lent a ready ear. But 
Chapellier was not such a fool as they thought ; for 
having obtained a quantity of bread-scraps at a 
nominal rate, he set to work to prepare them; and 
in a few days took his station in the market sur- 


rounded by little basketfuls, which he sold for six | 


sous apiece. He was soon sold out; purchasers 
flocking to him not only for their convenience and 
cheapness, but also for the attractive and cleanly 
way in which he had got his crodtons ready. So 
fast did his reputation increase, that he extended 


-his negotiations to other parts of Paris, adding to 


his manufacture that of grated bread-crumbs, 
made ready for cooks to powder their cutlets 
with. 

Within a very short time the business grew to 
such a size that he had in constant use six carts 
and horses to bring the piles of scraps to the factory 
at the barrier of St Jacques, where some fifty men 
and women were occupied in sorting and cleaning. 
Young girls found employment in packing up the 
little baskets of prepared crusts and of the crisped 
bread squares which were in such favour in the 
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preparation of the daily pot au few; while to 
the children was given the duty of grinding to 
powder the scraps which were too far gone to be of 
use as an eatable, and which were carbonised in 
the oven, so as to be available for making charcoal 
tooth-powder. To the day of his retirement from 
business, which he eventually did with a fortune 
of thirty thousand francs a year, the old soldier 
personally superintended, impressing on all that 
nothing was to be wasted. He was a wit as well 
as a philosopher, and was never weary of saying 
‘that human beings sometimes reasoned, but that 
they never failed to eat—and very often too 
much,’ 

The value of little things was never better 
exemplified than in the career of Chapelller, who 
may be said to have been in more senses than 
one a public benefactor, inasmuch that while he 
benefited himself, he gave employment to many 
a starving workman, and also contributed in no 
small degree to the national (or at all events 
Parisian) supplies of food. 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE 
STREETS OF LONDON. 


Axovt forty years ago, I had been one night to 
Covent Garden Theatre. There was a very crowded 
house ; Madame Vestris had been performing, and 
it was near midnight when the curtain fell. In 
the crush of getting out I got parted from my 
friend Cawthorne, and found myself alone in the 
midst of a crowd in the streets of London. I had 
only been in the city about a fortnight, so knew 
but little of my way about, and felt afraid to 
inquire of strangers, having been warned of the 
terrible traps laid to insnare young men from the 
country. I looked in vain for a policeman or 
watchman, and wandered up and down till the 
streets were almost deserted, At last I deter- 
mined to try to find my way to Gray’s Inn Road, 
Holborn, where our rooms were, and turned as I 
expected in the right direction. All at once I 
found myself in a space from which there appeared 
to me endless outlets. It was a dark night, and 
the miserable lights in the streets only served to 
make darkness visible. Here wasa dilemma! I 
had not the slightest idea which way I ought to 
take. I was no coward ; but the thought of being 
caught by thieves and plundered, and perhaps 
murdered for my gold, sent a wild thrill through 
me and bathed me in cold perspiration. I had a 
large sum of money in my pocket, and a roll of 
notes in my pocket-book, which I had incautiously 
delayed depositing in the bank ; besides a valu- 
able gold watch and chain, an old heirloom. 
et inwardly blamed myself for bringing so 
much wealth out with me. 1 took a few coins out 
of my purse and put them loosely into my pocket, 
then thrust both purse and pocket-book into an 
inner pocket under my vest. I had nota single 
weapon of defence about me, nothing but my 
fists, and those I could use to some purpose if 
needful. I had just buttoned my coat and deter- 
mined to take the widest street, or what appeared 
to me such, when I saw a man crossing just 
before me. I shouted ‘ Good-night, and asked my 
whereabouts. 


assed on. 


‘Out upon your incivility !—Good-evening sir. 
Lost your way ; eh sir?’ exclaimed a voice near 
me. 

‘That I have,’ I replied, ‘and shall be much 
obliged if you can put me right sir.’ While I 
spoke, I eyed the new-comer as closely as I could. 

e appeared to me of gentlemanly bearing, and as 
far as I could discern, was well dressed ; at anyrate 
his speech bespoke him above the common. 

‘Well sir, if any man in London can put you 
right, I can. Tell me the spot within a radius of 
ten miles, and Ican put you on it. Notastreet, not 
an alley is unknown to Captain Cornelius Smith. 
Why sir, I’ve known them since I wasa boy. And 
I know Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and Madrid almost 
as well as London. New York is by no means 
strange to me ; in fact I just hail from that side of 
the Atlantic. What part of this metropolis may 
you want to find sir?’ 

‘My rooms are in Gray’s Inn Road, just out of 


Holborn. I heartily wish I was in them at this | 


moment.’ 

‘No doubt sir; no doubt. Gray’s Inn Road ? 
Merely a stone’s-throw. Go straight on; turn to 
your right; then to your left ; to your right again; 
then to your left. Go straight on, cross Holborn, 
and there you are! A stranger to London I see 
sir, up from the country.—Norfolk, did you say ? 
I know Norfolk; stayed there one shooting season 
with my friend Taylor. What sport we had! 
Beg pardon sir; you wish to get on. Allow me to 
conduct you.’ 

Thanking him, I said I did not wish to trouble 
him to go with me ; if he would just put me in the 
way, I should be all right. 

‘ My dear sir,’ he replied, ‘I could not think of 
leaving you alone on such anight. So dark, and 
at such an hour ; just the night for footpads. Ah! 
this London is a queer place after dark ; suspicious 
characters are ea then. But perhaps you are 
armed ; a pistol, life-preserver, or some other handy 
little means of self-defence ?’ 

I assured him I possessed no weapon whatever. 

‘Ah! Isee. Carry no valuables ; unsuspicious, 
Never be too trusting. Leave your purse at home ; 
eh sir ?’ 

‘I have a little money in my pocket, I replied ; 
‘but I harbour no fear of robbers,’ (This was 
scarcely the truth; but I began to be rather 
distrustful of my companion as I noticed we had 
turned down a narrow disagreeable street.) 

‘ At anyrate,’ I continued, ‘I have nothing that 
would make it worth their while to molest me.’ 

‘No? Well, you are wise not to carry your gold 
in your pockets or on your person. I had to 
buy that wisdom. Some years ago I was on the 
continent, and wanted to get from Vienna to 
Berlin ; and to do so I had to post it most of the 
way. Well sir, one night the coach, carriage, 
chaise, diligence, or whatever you might call the 
vile conveyance I had to travel in, broke down, 
and we were benighted. There were four of us, 
and two ladies. Poor things! I shall never forget 
their terror. One vowed she saw the driver take 
the pin out of one of the wheels at the bottom of 
the hill, and felt certain he was in league with 
banditti, if not one of them. We tried to allay 
their fears ; but it was no use. My fellow-travellers 
looked to their pistols, when to their consternation 
they found the charges had been all drawn, There 
was a general shout of treachery, and each prepared 
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to defend himself as he best could. We saw a 
light in the distance, and made the best of our way 
to it. When we were within what seemed hearing 
distance, we heard a shrill whistle, and immediately 
were surrounded by a band of ruffians. The one 
who appeared to be the leader politely demanded 
whatever money, jewellery, or valuables the party 
might possess ; at the same time intimating that if 
it was not given to him quietly, he and his braves 
would not feel the least compunction in taking it 
and sending the owners to their last sleep in the 
great forest on whose borders we were. The poor 
ladies fell on their knees and entreated mercy 
from the handsome cut-throat. Holding up their 
clasped hands, they displayed their be-jewelled 
fingers to the greedy eyes of the bandit. He stepped 
forward, and making a low bow, seized the little 
hands, and relieved them of every ring. He then 
unclasped the bracelets, and proceeded to remove 
the chains, lockets, and watches. The younger lady 
fainted. When the ladies were stripped of every- 
thing, the robbers turned their attention to us ; 
not that we had been neglected, for the villains 
had pinioned each of us so that we could offer no 
resistance. I had less cause to fear a search than 
my companions, for except a watch, I had but little 
money ; but that watch was to mea treasure. Such 
a timekeeper I never met with; I never knew it to 
vary two minutes in a year—What did you say 
sir? Don’t think it could be better than yours? I 
would never believe there was another such watch, 
unless I saw it. Left yours at home, I suppose 
sir? No! Well, I should like to look at it ; but 
as to its being as good as mine I cannot credit.’ 

‘How did you get on with the robbers?’ I 
interposed, feeling interested in his tale. 

‘Why, they scarcely left us our clothes. We had 
a weary walk to the nearest village. The ladies 
were half-dead with terror. But my watch, that 
was the loss. I vowed never to carry anything I 
valued about with me in future. I had bought 
experience, Why sir, that watch was worth fift 
guineas in hard cash; but to me it was wort 
more than money.’ 

‘Mine is worth more than double fifty,’ said I. 
‘It was my great-grandfather’s, and I believe his 
father’s before him. The jewels in it are worth a 
little fortune ; and as to keeping time, there may 
be as good, but there cannot be a better time- 
keeper. 

‘And you say you have that watch on you at 
this minute? Why, my dear sir, if that fact 
became known, you would have all the thieves in 
London on the alert. I dare not ask you to shew 
me this gem in the street, even if we could see. 
But step into this coffee-house ; there we can look 
at it without attracting notice.’ 

Nothing loath, I followed the Captain, for I felt 
cold and tired, and said a cup of coffee was the 
very thing I wished for. 

It was a long room we entered, with small 
tables ranged along the sides. A low bench ran 
down by the wall on each side the length of the 
room, and two chairs were placed to each table. 
At the end of the room to the left, a bright fire 
was burning ; over the mantel-piece a small looking- 
glass was hung in such a manner that no reflection 
but the ceiling could be seen in it except you 
stood close to it. At the opposite end of the 
room was a door covered with baize ; and about 
half-way down the room, to the right of the door 


by which we entered, was a folding-screen. We 
seated ourselves behind the screen. 

‘Shall we call for coffee, Captain ?’ I asked. 

‘Coffee! My good sir, have a negus or a bowl of 
rum-punch, Coffee! a night like this, Why, coffee 
is only fit for babes !’ 

* Have what you choose yourself, Captain, and I 
will pay for it, if you will allow me; but for 
myself I will have coffee.’ 

‘Hi, waiter!’ shouted the Captain. The sum- 
mons was answered by a smooth-faced middle- 
aged man. 

‘Ha, Rowley! serving yourself? John got his 
holiday ; ha, ha!’ laughed the Captain. 

This sally was answered by Mr Rowley in 
pantomimic gesture ; he rolled his eyes till only 
the whites were visible, stuck his tongue in his 
cheek, put his finger to his nose, and lolled his 
head on one side in such knowing fashion that 
I laughed outright. Immediately his posture 
changed, and he was the smooth-faced man again, 
asking what we gentlemen might want. 

‘My young friend, said the Captain. Then 
turning to me: ‘Pardon me sir; we are all friends 
when we drink together.’ 

‘Certainly,’ I assented. 

‘My young friend will take a cup of coffee. 
I would persuade him to take something better ; 
perhaps after the coffee he will. For myself, I 
will have a glass of Cognac, eau-de-vie, Rowley.’ 

‘Whatever you like, Captain,’ I interposed. 

‘You are too obliging sir. Yes; I will have 
brandy; your very best, Rowley. I look upon 
brandy as strength sir; it stimulates, it revives, 
it strengthens,’ 

‘Now, I will shew you my watch,’ I said, as 
Mr Rowley quitted the room, I had lost all my 
distrust of the Captain, and looked upon him as 
a gentleman. Having no suspicion, I did not 
observe so closely as I should have done; and 
seeing the house clean and orderly, with a respect- 
able-looking man for its landlord, I had no 
thought of thieves or caution, and some time 
elapsed before my suspicions were aroused. Un- 
buttoning my coat, I drew my watch from my 
inner pocket, saying at the same time that it 
was a good plan I thought to have secret pockets 
where thieves’ hands could not penetrate. 

‘Very true, observed the Captain ; ‘but if you 
put nothing in them, as you said, they are not 
of much service.’ 

‘Ah, that was in the street,’ I replied, slapping 
my breast. 

The Captain raised his eyebrows and uttered 
a long ‘ Whe-e-e-w!’ as he held out his hand for 
the watch. It was not till afterwards that I 
thought of the look of exultation that passed over 
his features as he looked at the jewelled case of 
my dear old favourite. He examined it narrowly. 
Taking a magnifying glass from his pocket, he 
scrutinised the works; then holding it close to 
the light, he examined the stones, At last he 
exclaimed : ‘That watch is worth a hundred and 
fifty guineas if it’s worth a penny.’ Then instead 
of returning it to me, he was about to slip it into 
his pocket. 

I stopped him, saying: ‘ Hold, Captain! Here; 
I’ll keep it in my own pocket.’ At the same time 
I darted towards him and snatched it suddenly 
from his hand. 

A momentary fire seemed to gleam from his 
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eyes, and I —— for a struggle ; but changing 
as quickly, he burst into a loud laugh, saying; 
‘The force of habit sir; ha, ha! I thought it was 
my own. Quite a mistake, I assure you; ha, ha, 
ha! Only think! I am sure youll pardon me.’ 

Mr Rowley came into the room rubbing his 
hands and smiling. It struck me I had never 
seen such a sinister expression on a man’s face 
before. Walking up to the Captain, he said: 
‘You’re in a merry mood Captain; what’s the 


joke ?? 


‘Why Rowley, would you believe it! This 
gentleman gives me his watch to look at ; I admire 
it, and am about to put it in my own pocket, 
when as a matter of course he puts the stopper on. 
Ha, ha! Extraordinary mistake, wasn’t it ? 

‘Ve-ry!’ said Mr Rowley, winking as if his eyes 
would never come right again. 

‘What’s the reckoning, landlord?’ I asked.—‘It 
is time I was getting to my rooms, Captain,’ I con- 
tinued ; ‘so I shall be very much obliged if you 
ba” me on my way.’ 

‘ Where’s the hurry, my dear sir? Half an hour 
will make no difference to you now, and surely 
youll not turn out again on that coffee.’ 

‘I tell you Captain, I will not have anything 
else, I am tired, and wish to be home.’ I spoke 
angrily. I felt annoyed and uneasy, for I noticed 
some knowing looks and signs that passed between 
the Captain and Rowley when the former was 
telling about the watch, and lamented my folly 
in letting him know I had a watch, Throwing a 
half-sovereign on the table, I said: ‘That will 
pay landlord. Good-night ; I’m off’ 

‘Not so fast sir,’ said the Captain, laying his 
hand on my shoulder and pushing me back to my 
seat. ‘ We are not off yet. Excuse me. As I am 
guide, you must wait my pleasure,’ 

‘How dare you detain me sir?’ said I, shaking 
off his hold, ‘I insist upon going. You have no 
— to prevent me;’ and I strode towards the 

oor. 

During this altercation, Rowley had gone quietly 
round to the street door, and now stood by it with 
his hand on the key, which he turned (as I took 
hold of the door-handle), and put in his pocket. 

‘What is this?’ I exclaimed. ‘Am I a prisoner? 
What right have you to detain me? I will report 
this cnmtanh? 

‘The right of friendship sir. The Captain is my 
friend. He brings you here. My friend wishes you 
to stop; therefore J wish you to stop. When the 
Captain says “Go!” you can go; I shall not hinder 

ou.’ 

. ‘Come sir,’ said I, turning to the Captain; ‘ end 
this folly. If this is a joke, end it, and let us get on 
our way.’ For I saw resistance would be useless 
on my part; and if I had, as I now feared, fallen 
into a trap, it was only by stratagem that I could 
escape. Bitterly did I repent letting the captain 
know I was undefended. I saw vividly now how 
he had wormed all the information from me that 
he needed, and wondered at my extreme folly in 
falling such an easy prey to his glib tongue. 

. Well sir, I am glad you can enter into the fun 
of the thing. Let’s have a parting glass; then we 
will go. What shall it be? Hollands? rum?— 
What! no spirits? Well then, a glass of sherry ? 
—Come Rowley, let’s have a bottle of your best.’ 

I thought it wisest to give in ; and assuming an 
unconcerned air, I again seated myself, revolving 


in my mind what steps I could take to escape. 
Rowley opened a door I had not noticed in the 
side of the room ; it corresponded with the panels, 
so would never be seen by a stranger. Holding 
the door, he called: ‘Janet!’ 

‘I’m here. Is it not time to rest, that you are 
calling me again?’ replied a sad female voice. 

‘Stop your chatter, and bring me a bottle of the 
best sherry from the green bin’ 

‘Not that ; you mean another,’ 

‘Mind what Isay. Bring me the best, I tell 
you. It’s fora friend of the Captain’s. And be 
quick. Bring your good looks too ; I want you to 
sing.’ 

‘I cannot sing to-night.’ 

‘Then you know what to expect. I tell you to 
come.’ He shut the door. In a few minutes the 
baize door opened, and a young girl entered bring- 
ing a tray with bottle and glasses. A prettier, 
at the same time sadder face I never saw. It was 
plain she was in no happy mood, and if she sang, I 
felt the singing would be forced. 

Tlooked inquiringly at the Captain. He tapped 
his head, saying: ‘ A little wrong here, d’ ye see 
sir ; but sings like a nightingale.’ 

Rowley uncorked the bottle and poured out a 
glass. Holding it to the light, he said: ‘ This you 
will find the finest glass of wine you ever tasted 
sir. It’s genuine Madeira, pure juice of the grape. 
Drink, and let me give you another glass.’ 

‘You will take a glass with me Captain?’ 
I said. 

‘Pray, excuse me sir. I never take wine now ; 
nothing so mild. [ left it off years ago. Brandy 
is my drink, Let me pledge you in this;’ taking 
up a glass. 

‘Here Janet, hand this wine to the gentleman,’ 
said Rowley. 

She took it; but just as I held out my hand to 
take it from her, it slipped from her fingers and 
fell with a smash on the floor. 

Rowley started forward in a rage and would 
have struck her; but I interposed, saying I 
would pay for the glass as well as the wine, and 
stooped to help her pick up the pieces. As I was 
bending down, she whispered : ‘Don’t drink the 
wine ; pretend to sleep.’ 

Another glass was filled; I pretended to drink, 
but poured the wine into my handkerchief. 
Rowley dismissed Janet, telling her to come back 
if she could behave better. Giving me a warning 
look, she went out. 

The Captain and Rowley now began to talk con- 
fidentially, glancing towards me every now and | 
then, Taking the hint from Janet, 1 pretended | 
to be sleepy, and commenced nodding. | 

‘Has he drunk the wine?’ I heard the Captain | 
ask, 
‘Yes,’ was the reply ; ‘ but it acts slowly.’ 

‘Is the room ready ?’ 

‘As right as ninepence; the trap too. Dead 
men tell no tales.’ 

I could hear my heart beat, till I feared that 
my cold-blooded murderers might hear it too, 
The girl must have meant she would aid me, I 
argued, or she would not have warned me. I 
tried to calm myself. I leaned back, and seemed 
to sleep soundly ; but oh! how painfully awake 
was every nerve. Every sound seemed magnified 
a thousand times ; and although my eyelids were 
closed, I seemed to see the whole room clearly. 
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Soon the voices ceased, and Rowley accom- 
anied by the Captain came towards me. The 
ormer waved his hand before my eyes, then put 
his ear to my lips. It required a tremendous 
effort on my part to keep still ; I burned to seize 
the villain by the throat. He listened. Then the 
Captain did the same, and said: ‘In ten minutes 
he will be safe; then I wonder if Captain 
Cornelius Smith will not possess that pretty 
watch, and find the contents of that inner pocket? 
As neat a job as I ever handled, Rowley. Now, 
let us get his resting-place ready. It will be none 
the worse for being rather watery; water keeps 
no impression.” Saying this, they both left the 
room by the door in the panel. 

Immediately the baize door opened, and Janet 
flew to my side. ‘Quick, quick !’ she whispered ; 
‘fly for your life !’ and rushing to the street door, 
unlocked it. I was out. 

‘But you ?’ I turned to say. 

‘Go, go!’ she cried; ‘fly!’ and the door 
banged. 

Madly I ran, never stopping, till I nearly 
knocked a policeman down as I turned into a 
wide well-lighted street. It was some minutes 
before I could tell him my tale coherently. He 
sprung his rattle; two other policemen quickly 
joined us. We went back to what I thought was 
the street of my adventure, but no such place as 
I described could we find. At last, in despair, we 
gave up the search, and I returned a wiser if not 
a better man to my rooms in Gray’s Inn Road. 

A moral, specially applicable to pedestrians, 
may be gleaned from this tale. First, carry as 
little money as possible after nightfall in the 
streets of London ; and, second, when doubtful of 
your way, ask a policeman, not a stranger. 


SPIDERS. 


SPIDERS are usually spoken of with aversion. 
They are ruthlessly trodden upon whenever they 
are so unfortunate as to come within reach of a 
human foot. But spiders do not deserve to have 
every man’s hand and foot against them. They 
are not only exceedingly useful, but very interest- 
ing little creatures. When Robert Bruce had 
lost all hope of gaining his rights, he was induced 
to persevere by seeing the indefatigable efforts 
of a spider to gain a footing, in preparing its 
web; and by his perseverance Bruce ulti- 
mately succeeded to the throne. While every 
one is acquainted with this and similar stories, 
it is not so generally known that spiders have 
an ear for music. There are very few living 
creatures which are not capable of being influ- 
enced more or less by harmony; so it is not 
very surprising to find that spiders sometimes 
yield to the spell by which Arion charmed the 
dolphin. How the subtle influence acts upon the 
delicate organs of the spider, it is impossible to 
say. The sensations produced may be those of 
pleasure, or they may be analogous to those which 
are produced by the influence of mesmerism., 
Musical sounds, as we know, do not always give 
pleasure to the ears of the animal creation ; so 
that we may be giving spiders the credit of listen- 
ing to music from a pure love of harmony, when in 
reality they are held in a kind of trance, which 
lasts as long as the music continues. There is a 


in connection with this subject. He had spoken too 
freely of Louvois the French minister, and so was 
sent to prison. To relieve the tedium of his con- 
finement he requested permission to have his lute. 
The instrument was given to him; and after four 
days’ playing, not only did some mice come out 
of their holes to listen, but the spiders descended 
from their webs to form as strange an audience 
as ever a musician found before him. When the 
music ceased, mice and spiders retired ; but each 
day they returned in increasing numbers as soon 
as the tones of the lute were heard. ‘I long 
doubted the truth of this story,’ says Sir John 
Hawkins ; ‘but it was confirmed to me by Mr 
P——, attendant of the Duchess of V——, a man 
of probity and merit, who played upon several 
instruments with the utmost excellence. He 
told me that being at ——, he went up into the 
chamber to refresh himself until supper-time ; he 
had not played a quarter of an hour, when he saw 
several spiders descend from the ceiling, who came 
and ranged themselves about the table to hear 
him play; at which he was greatly surprised. 
They remained on the table till some one came 
to tell him that supper was ready, when having 
ceased to play, he told me the creatures mounted 
to their webs, to which he would suffer no injury to 
be done. It was a diversion with which he often 
entertained himself out of curiosity.’ 

As spiders are for the most part banished 
from every room where they are likely to hear 
music, opportunities are very seldom afforded 
of witnessing their behaviour under its influ- 
ence, but occasionally people are met with who 
do not share the general antipathy to these 
interesting and ill-used little creatures. A few 
years ago the writer had a conversation about 
spiders with the waiter at Messrs Boffin’s well- 
known dining-rooms in Oxford. This man had 
a pet spider which lived in the sitting-room of 
his home, and he said that he could always induce 
it to come out of its hole by whistling. The little 
creature’s web was carefully preserved from injury ; 
and at the time this interesting circumstance 
was related to the writer, the spider was regarded 
as the pet of the family. Similar cases might 
perhaps be furnished by observant lovers of the 
animal world ; but unfortunately very few people 
seem to be aware of the spider's partiality for 
music. If experiments were made with different 
kinds of instruments by skilful musicians, it is 
extremely probable that very interesting results 
might be obtained. 

The instinct of animals has always been an 
interesting subject of study. And there are some 
observers who go so far as to say that reasoning 
powers are not confined to human beings, but 
that the creatures of the lower creation are capable 
of reasoning also. This opinion would certainly 
appear to receive confirmation from the behaviour 
of spiders. For instance, take the following story, 
contributed lately by Dr Laurence Hamilton to 
the Times, ‘The incident, says Dr Hamilton, ‘I 
witnessed myself. A boy removed a small spider 
to place it in the centre of a big spider’s web which 
was hung among foliage, and distant some four 
feet from the ground. The larger animal soon 
rushed from its hiding-place under a leaf to attack 
the intruder, which ran up one of the ascending 
lines by which the web was secured, The big 
insect gained rapidly upon its desired prey the 


story told of a captain of the regiment of Navarre 
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smaller creature > ge are cannibals, notably the 
larger females, who are given to devour their 
smaller male lovers). But the little spider was 
equal to the occasion, for when barely an inch 
ahead it cut with one of its posterior legs the line 
behind itself, so that the stronger insect fell to the 
ground, thus affording time and opportunity for 
the diminutive spider to escape along the ascend- 
ing rope of the web. This is not the only fact 
which seems to indicate that a spider’s instinct 
may almost equal reason.’ Any one reading the 
foregoing might fairly be excused for attributing 
the clever escape of the little spider to reason. It 
is not the habit of spiders to cut the slender thread 
below them when they are ascending, to avoid 
some threatened danger. If a number of* spiders 
were placed in a position similar to that described 
above, only one perhaps would be found to adopt 
the same mode of escape, even supposing they all 
tried to run up one of the ascending lines of the 
web. As a rule, spiders do not run from danger 
unless there is a hole close at hand—and a hole 
that is known to be unoccupied. The instinct 
of a spider prompts it to drop by a line drawn for 
the purpose from its spinning apparatus, So that 
the anecdote related by Dr Hamilton points to 
reason, and not to instinct in the little creature 
whose exploit he witnessed. It was instinct which 
Jed it to run away from the large spider ; but it 
must have been something more than instinct 
which led it to sever the line, and so cut itself off 
from pursuit. 

The best way to observe the habits of spiders 
is to have as large a colony of them as possible 
on a window where they can be allowed to 
remain in full possession, undisturbed ; but any 
one attempting to keep such a colony must expect 
to find constant internal disturbances. Unfortu- 
nately for the naturalist, spiders cannot live 
together in harmony. Dr Hamilton in his com- 
munication says that spiders are cannibals ; but it 
is not for the satisfaction of eating one another 
that they fight. They are naturally pugnacious ; 
but when two spiders fight there is generally a 
very good reason for the attack, and the vigorous 
defence that follows. It is not generally known 
that after a certain time spiders become incapable 
of spinning a web, from lack of material. The 
glutinous excretion from which the slender threads 
are spun is not inexhaustible, therefore spiders 
cannot keep on constructing new snares when the 
old ones are destroyed. But they can avail them- 
selves of the web-producing powers of their younger 
neighbours, and this they do without scruple. As 
soon as a spider’s web-constructing material has 
become exhausted and its last web has been 
destroyed, it sets out in search of another home. 
Happily, it may chance on one which is tenant- 
less ; if so, it takes possession. On the other hand, 
it may be obliged to eject the lawful owner; in 
which case a battle ensues if the combatants are 
fairly matched. Sometimes a small spider will 
retreat before a more powerful invader, and give 
up its laboriously constructed web without an 
effort. Or sometimes the spider in search of a 
home may be killed in attempting to take forcible 
a me of another spider’s domain. Thus the 

ifficulty of making a lengthy course of observa- 
tions on particular spiders 1s very great. Any 
morning the observer may find that his colony has 
been invaded, and that some of his pets have either 


been destroyed, or forced to go and seek other 
quarters, 

At the same time a window well covered with 
cobwebs, in which the occupiers are allowed to 
remain undisturbed by brush or duster, will afford 
a patient observer a very good field for studying 
the habits of some of the Arachnida. As far as the 
writer’s experiments have gone, it would seem that 
some spiders only feed in the dark. As a rule, 
the presence of a fly struggling in the web is the 
signal for the owner to emerge from its cover and 
rush to the attack ; but it will be found that flies 
may struggle in the webs of some spiders without 
any notice being taken of them while it is light. 
The writer on one occasion placed a fly in the 
web of a spider by gaslight, and although the 
entangled insect struggled vigorously to escape, 
thus shaking the threads in every direction, the 
spider in possession took no notice whatever of 
its presence. But as soon as the gas was turned 
out the peculiar buzz was heard which a fly always 
makes as soon as it is seized in the web. The 
spider had gone down to secure its victim. How- 
ever, as soon as the light was raised, it imme- 
diately left the fly barely secured, and returned 
once more to its hole. The light was again lowered 
and raised with the same result. Now this seems 
to prove very clearly that spiders can see. It has 
been asserted nevertheless, by an observer who 
writes to the English Mechanic, that spiders are 
blind. 

This is a strange conclusion to have arrived at, 
and all the more so as it is well known to natura- 
lists that some spiders catch their prey without 
the aid of webs, trusting solely to their agility in 
springing out cat-like on some unsuspecting fly. 
But the fact that spiders can see, and see objects at 
some distance from them, is proved by the follow- 
ing incident, which the writer witnessed while 
feeding his spiders. An ordinary house-fly was 
placed in the web of a very small straw-coloured 
spider, which immediately ran down from _ its 
hiding-place and seized the fly by one of its legs, 
Its intention was evidently to hold on until 
the fly was exhausted by its struggles. But the 
struggles were put an end to in an unexpected 
manner. In the corner of the window, two panes 
away from the small spider’s web, dwelt a much 
larger spider. It saw the struggle going on, and 
then suddenly left its hole, ran across the inter- 
vening window-panes, and seizing the fly, killed 
it at once. The fly ceased struggling; and then 
began an amusing contest for its possession. The 
little spider had never relaxed its tenacious grip 
for a moment, and seemed determined to prevent 
its more powerful neighbour carrying off the fly. 
This the larger spider tried to do by means of a 
thread attached to the dead fly. But strangely 
enough, its efforts were unavailing; and at length 
it abandoned the attempt, retreating to its own 
domain, and leaving the little spider in undis- 
turbed possession. And yet the large spider was 
certainly in want of a meal, for it did not hesitate 
to seize a fly from the hand as soon as it was 
placed in the web. This is a somewhat unusual 
thing for any spider to do, since they are, as a 
rule, very shy of approaching a fly when it is held 
in their webs by the hand. 

Another experiment shewed the power of 
spiders to use their eyes. The writer on one 
occasion placed a ladybird in the web of a 
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large spider. The result was curious. Instead of 
at once attacking it, the spider approached the 
little red insect very cautiously ; when it was quite 
close it paused and then made a sort of peck at 
the ladybird. After repeating this two or three 
times, the spider slowly put out one of its legs and 
touched the ladybird on the back. This investiga- 
tion evidently satisfied it that there was nothing 
worth having; for with that curious erratic move- 
ment so characteristic of the Arachnida, the spider 
left the little spotted beetle and retreated to its 
hole under the gas-pipe. 

In addition to many other :interesting traits in 
the natural history of spiders, there is no doubt 
that they are very persevering little creatures, 
An interesting proof of this came under the notice 
of the writer while feeding his colony of spiders. 
A very small spider of a dirty brown colour had 
a web in the lower corner of a pane in the 
middle of the window. Into this web a fly was 
placed alive; but owing to its weight and its 
struggles to escape, it fell over the ledge formed 
by the woodwork. However, a few threads stuck 
to its fore-legs, and so it hung suspended by 
them a little way below the web. The spider 
was evidently determined not to lose the fly, for 
it immediately ran down the threads attached to 
it and proceeded to strengthen them by others 
which were fastened high up in the web, Then 
the persevering little spider again went down and 
fastened threads to the extremities of the fly’s 
wings, taking them up as before; these prepara- 
tions being completed, it only remained to haul 
the fly up. The feat was slowly but surely 
accomplished. Each thread attached to the sus- 
pended fly was drawn in, until at last the spider 
was rewarded for its trouble and patience by 
having its prey hauled into the web and securely 
fastened. Thus it will be seen that even the 
despised spiders can be very interesting to those 
oy watch them in the spirit of the poet who 
said : 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small. 


THE TWO SPIES. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE LAST BASUTO WAR. 


Uron the outbreak of the war between the 
Orange River Free State and the Basuto Kaffirs 
in the year 1865, the Republican Commandoes 
had no sooner entered the territories of Moshesh, 
then chief of the Basutos, than they found out, 
to their sad experience, the necessity of being kept 
posted up in the movements of the enemy, who 
swarmed in the bush through which their march 
lay as they pressed on to Ta-Bosego, the strong- 
hold of the Kaffir king. The country through 
which the Republican army were forced to march 
had the double disadvantage to the invader of 
being very mountainous and thickly wooded, the 
bush in many parts, to horsemen at least, being 
impenetrable. Throwing out an advanced guard 
would only have been sending the men away to get 
murdered, as a small party would inevitably have 
been shot down from the bush by their unseen foes, 
if sufficient numbers of Kaffirs had been present to 
justify such a venture. In any case they would 
only have heralded their approach to the scouts 


of the enemy, who would have forwarded the 
information to their comrades, who would not fail 
to have used it to advantage at some convenient 
season, 

What was utterly impracticable to attain with 
a considerable body of armed men, was easy of 
accomplishment by one or two daring individuals, 
could the men be found who would undertake 
such a desperate commission. Among a troop of 
English Volunteers were two persons who had 
already been marked by their comrades as men 
of an adventurous and daring character. In out- 
ward appearance there was little similarity between 
the two persons referred to, They were of differ- 
ent nationalities to begin with, the one being a 
Scotchman, and the other a German; the Scot 
being a stout fellow over six feet, while his com- 
panion in arms was of short stature and slight 
build ; but drawn together by the sympathy of 
kindred dispositions, they had soon become fast 
friends. 

It was the two men just described who one 
day appeared before the Commandant to offer 
their services as spies, and in which capacity they 
were accepted by that individual without a 
moment’s hesitation. Two fitter men for the 
purpose could nowhere have been found. To the 
Scot especially, from long sojourn among them, 
every koppie (small hill or natural landmark) 
and vley (a shallow sheet of water, or marsh) 
between Bloemfontein and the Caledon River 
was familiar ; while between there and Ta-Bosego 
itself, every bush-path was as well known to him 
as those which in boyhood he had trodden among 
the heath-clad hills of his own native land; and 
like his companion, his knowledge of the ‘Basuto 
tongue was so perfect, that when disguised as a 
native, he could personate such, especially after 
dark, without the slightest apprehension of betray- 
ing his identity. 

Many were the adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes experienced by these men, who were almost 
hourly companions. On one occasion, shortly 
after crossing the frontier into Basuto Land, the 
troops were saved from almost certain extermina- 
tion by the bravery of these two spies, who, by 
an exercise of the greatest daring, discovered the 
presence of the enemy in large numbers among 
the bush which clothed the almost inaccessible 
sides of the mountains which invested the pass 
through which their route lay. 

While away from the camp on one of their tours 
of inspection, they lighted a fire to prepare some 
biltongue (dried strips of flesh) for supper; this 
proceeding they considered consistent enough with 
safety, as the fire could not be seen many yards 
from the spot through the dense bush ; while the 
ascending smoke, which might have betrayed their 
presence in the daytime, would be invisible in the 
darkness. They had reckoned too fast however, 
for while they were so engaged, a party of three 
Basutos stepped up to the fire. Never losing their 
presence of mind for a moment, they bade the 
new arrivals welcome, and learned from them that 
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they had come from an advanced party of the 
Kaffirs to ascertain how matters stood with their 
Dutch foes; while on the other hand, under the 
pretence of the one being a Moroko and the other 
a Zulu Kaffir who had deserted from the Dutch 
camp to join the ‘Basutos against the white men, 
they soon gained the confidence of their new 
acquaintances, and disarmed them of any sus- 
picions with which they might have hitherto 
regarded them, Our friends were perfectly at 
their ease by this time, the Scotchman, who perso- 
nated the Zulu, having at the outset extinguished 
the fire, as he explained, to diminish the risk of 
their being discovered by the Dutch, who were 
close at hand; the real motive being to prevent 
the Kaffirs from scrutinising their featutes too 
closely. It was unnecessary for the Kaffirs to pro- 
ceed farther, as their new allies must be in posses- 
sion of more information than they could hope to 
obtain, and they readily agreed to remain where 
they were for the night, and give their assistance 
in finishing two bottles of Cape smoke (Cape 
brandy), which the two deserters were supposed 
to have stolen from the Dutch, and in the morn- 
ing proceed in company to the Kaffir camp. The 
tongues of the Basutos, under the influence of 
the brandy, ran too fast, and under the skilful 
guidance of the two spies—who pretended to 
supply information regarding the Dutch—they put 
into possession of the enemies of their tribe all 
the proposed and skilfully arranged plans of their 
chiefs, which timely information was the means 
of frustrating a meditated swoop by a body of 
the savages upon the Brandfort district, an almost 
undefended portion of the frontier ; thereby saving 
the lives and property of a large number of the 
defenceless settlers, While the three Basutos 
slumbered heavily under the influence of the 
liquor, they were Large ! and quietly despatched 
by their two pretended allies, 

Some months had now elapsed, and the Com- 
mando had been lying for some time in the 
vicinity of Ta-Bosego in a state of compara- 
tive inactivity, the German spy being for a 
short period unable to pursue his dangerous 
avocation through illness). He had made con- 
siderable progress towards recovery, when one 
afternoon his companion had a long conversation 
with him regarding a previously proposed visit 
to the camp of the enemy ; and before leaving 
him, had signified his intention of undertaking 
the mission alone that very night, much against 
the desire of the invalid. His resolution on the 

oint was however, not to be shaken; and a few 
mend after sundown, when the slumbers of the 
Kaffirs are generally at the heaviest, he quitted the 
camp for the purpose of carrying out his intention. 
When about a mile beyond the utmost limits of 
the camp, and about to quit the wagon-track for 
the bush, he was pa confronted and chal- 
lenged by a mounted Kaffir, who rode out from 
the bush, from where he had been silently watch- 
ing the approach of the spy. The Scot per- 
ceived he was covered by the rifle of the horse- 
man, and saw well that any offensive movement 
on his part might cost him his life. Although 
unexpectedly placed in this critical position, his 
coolness never forsook him for a moment, and he 
replied to the challenge of the native in a friendly 
manner, as he advanced towards him with a step 


same time where he was going; to which the Kaffir 
answered, to spy the ra 9 of the Boers ; the Scot 
in return informing him he had just been there 
himself, and was going back again to Ta-Bosego. 

During this short parley the Kaffir had lowered 
his rifle; but the Scot did not fail to notice that 
the muzzle of the weapon had never for an instant 
been turned from his direction, nor did he fail to 
note the suspicious move of his enemy as he passed 
his right hand towards the lock of the piece. 
Everything now depended on his activity, for his 
identity was grag suspected by the horseman. 
Springing quickly to one side, he discharged his 
own weapon almost at random at the native. 
Great was his astonishment when the black horse- 
man struck his heels into the ribs of his steed 
and dashed off at a furious gallop along the road 
in the direction of the Dutch camp. On sped the 
horse; and stranger still, its rider directed it 
along the narrow winding bush-track, plainly 
shewing that the native had not mistaken the road, 
and that the animal was completely under control. 
Reloading his discharged rifle, the spy retraced his 
steps towards the camp, as he was well aware the 
report of the weapon upon the silent night-air 
would put the enemy upon the alert, and would 
possibly bring a score of them about his ears in a 
few minutes, as the apparently solitary horseman 
might, for aught he knew, be one of many close 
at hand. 

With sharpened ears and watchful eye, he hur- 
ried along, wondering at the strange proceeding 
of the Kaffir in his choice of direction, until he 
came to a small stream called Loop Spruit, a 
very short distance from his own lines. Here 
he halted to ascertain if the horseman had 
crossed the drift; for if he had done so the 
marks of his horse’s feet would be easily discern- 
ible upon the soft sand by the side of the stream. 
He searched in vain however, for no mark of 
horse’s feet could be found going in the direction 
of the camp; while plain enough there were fresh 
imprints coming from it and directed towards 
Ta-Bosego. This puzzled him still more, and 
he remained for a while upon his hands and 
knees contemplating the marks, but getting no 
nearer the solution of the mystery. He was in 
the act of rising to his feet again, when he was 
startled by the whistle of a rifle-ball in close 
proximity to his ear, immediately followed by 
another, which cut two of the ostrich feathers, 
forming part of the native war head-dress, from his 
hair ; half an inch lower and it must have pierced 
his brain. Not doubting for a moment but the 
unseen foe who was so near putting an end to 
his existence, and the Kaffir he had encountered 
farther back the road, were one and the same 
person, the present position of his enemy was 
inexplicable to the Scot, who now began to feel 
the reverse of comfortable under the circumstances, 
his exact position being known to an enemy who 
had just given him ample proof of being no mean 
opponent. Having no particular desire to become 
a target for the invisible warrior, he plunged into 
the bush, and tried to circumvent his foe by 
remaining motionless upon the ground, so as to 
induce him by some movement to reveal his 
whereabouts ; but the native had either retired 
upon firing the two shots, or was too wary to be 
caught by such a method, 

Thoroughly disgusted at being so completely 
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baffled, he made his way back to the camp, which 
he reached in safety, to find the inmates all astir, 
having been alarmed by the last two shots in their 
immediate neighbourhood. The spy went straight 
to the presence of the Commandant, to whom he 
narrated his adventure; who upon hearing the 
story, concluded a night-attack was meditated by 
the enemy, who were no doubt in strong force, as 
he believed, under cover of the surrounding bush ; 
which circumstance would account for the daring 
on the part of their scout; although he was at 
a loss to comprehend how the hereditary cun- 
ning of the Kaffir allowed him to commit the 
egregious blunder of giving premature intimation 
of their intentions, for the gratification of his 
revenge upon a single individual. The outlying 
pickets were immediately doubled, with strict 
orders to report at once any circumstance, however 
slight, calculated to arouse suspicion; while the 
forces within the camp lay by their arms ready 
for instant action. Hour after hour of keen 
apprehension dragged slowly past ; and as sunrise 
drew near, the faces of the men seemed to assume 
a more hopeful expression, as the chances of a 
midnight encounter were likely to be averted. 
Every one began to think the Kaffirs had aban- 
doned their intention, their chances of a successful 
surprise having been frustrated by the shots dis- 
charged by their scout, who would in all proba- 
. pay the penalty of his indiscretion with his 
ife. 


In the first gray dawn of the morning, a rider- 
less horse, saddled and bridled, was found close 
upon one of the outposts, which when sent into 
the camp was recognised by the Scot as belonging 
to his brother-spy. Upon making this discovery, 
the Scot, with a foreboding of evil, repaired to the 
quarters of his comrade, only to learn he had been 
absent since the previous night. Whither he had 
gone, or with what intent, no one could tell. It 
was by this time broad daylight ; and a search- 


party left the camp, in the hope of finding the 
spy, of whose fate no one entertained a doubt. 

oming to the drift on the stream where the Scot | 
had been fired at on the previous night, they | 
found the imprints of a horse’s feet leaving the | 
camp, which no one doubted were those belonging 
to the steed of the spy; but no returning print 
was visible at the place. By an impulse which 
filled him with dread, the spy was drawn towards 
the spot whence came the shots of the night 
before ; and there, still in death, lay the body of 
his comrade! 

The truth was clear. The two men had met in 
the dark, and each had on that occasion perso- 
nated the Kaffir but too well, resulting in the death 
of the one, and having all but a fatal termination | 
in the case of the other. No one entertained for a | 
second any suspicion of foul play on the part of | 
either man. They had hitherto entertained the | 
warmest friendship for each other; and on the 
evening of the unfortunate occurrence, the Scot | 
was under the firm conviction that his companion | 
was safe in the camp; while in the case of the 
dead man, who knew his comrade to be out in| 
that direction, his otherwise keen penetration was | 
no doubt blunted and his nerves less steady than 
usual on account of recent illness, from the effects | 
of which he had by no means recovered. The | 
enfeebled state of his system had in fact accele- 


rated his death; for the shot which had taken) 


effect in his shoulder, was insufficient of itself 
to have caused it; but it was supposed, feeling 
faint, he had dismounted to drink, and had fallen 
forward with his face in the water, and unable 
to rise again, had actually been drowned. 

So ended the life of one of the most daring 
Volunteers at that time serving in the Republican 
army ; a man of the greatest value to the flag 
under which he served, and dangerous to its 
enemies. His comrade the brave Scot, was killed 
in action three months later. 


LITTLE ELSIE. 


Two small white hands, with fingers meekly folded 
Upon her quiet breast ; 

A sweet pale face that seems in marble moulded. 
Is she at rest ? 

Did she grow weary at her happy play, 

And will she wake again at close of day ? 


No ; little Elsie never more will waken 
To smile or play ; 

The angels (scarce more pure) have come and taken 
Our pet away— 

And yet we think her spirit cannot be 

More lovely than this little form we see. 


On the dear lips a tint of rose still lingers, 
Reluctant to depart ; 

And as we press the dimpled ice-cold fingers 
In anguish to our heart, 

We cannot find it in our hearts to spare 

To the dark grave, a thing so bright and fair. 


O blind and weak ! let us return to Heaven 
What was but lent a while, 
Knowing how soon again she will be given 
Back, with her sunny smile— 
Back, with strange lore within her baby mind, 
And knowledge which no sage of Earth could find. 


Sleep, darling Elsie—in God’s sheltered garden 
We lay thee—little flower ! 
Lifting once more our weary earthly burden, 
Till comes the blessed hour 
When Death, the Healer, bounteous and mild, 
Shall give to us once more our fairest child ! 
J.B. 
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